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EVALUATION IN ART 


As an art teacher, how helpless | feel when grading time 
rolls around! | feel inadequate when confronted with the 
task of evaluating creative art products with a symbol grade. 
It is true that most administrations require grades. Why do 
we hold to such tiquated thods when education has 
progressed in many other ways? But grades are also ex- 
pected by parents. What can we substitute for symbol grades? 

None of the newer books to which I had access, had any- 
thing on grading. Whitford says, “Attainment of pupils under 
ordinary conditions of grouping by grades in the public 
schools, and the result of many investigations show the nor- 
mal probability curve as an index to accomplishment to be 
expected from ordinary group instruction.” * The term ordinary 
was not defined. The curve breaks down into these groups. 
A—7%; B—24%; C—38%; D—24%; E or F.—7%. I, for one, 
do not believe that creativeness falls into these groups. How- 
ever, Whitford does say, “In an elective class which attracts 
special-talent pupils such a curve is not advisable as a guide 
for grading pupils.” 

As | see it, grading is a debatable question. Is grading a 
wholly effective educational procedure? Should attainments 
in art be standardized? Can attainments in art be standard- 
ized? Is standardization static? As teaching improves it is 
reasonable to believe that types of instruction will improve. 
Then standards of attainment can be raised. Accomplishments 
and attainments cannot be the same for a given class year 
after year. Is it not true, that what is appropriate for a given 
grade one year may not be appropriate two or three years 
later? 

Evidently, very little has been done in the area of grad- 
ing in art. | have been attending art meetings in East Ten- 
nessee and other organizations, yet this is the first time that 
“grading” has been mentioned. Yet, we all grade about six 
times each school year. 

Of several texts in a bibliography list which | examined, 
not one mentioned grading. Tests tend to put subject matter 
on a scientific basis. Do we want creative work treated 
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tioned above for teachers. Students will be very frank, honest, 
and will offer much worthwhile criticism which is accepted 
by other students. These results are interesting for comparison. 

What plan can be used in our overcrowded classes? A plan 
which will satisfy administrators and parents, and will be a 
constructive incentive to students? 

1 believe that grades should not be based on the finished 
product alone, but on several factors, such as pupils’ interest 
in the subject, cooperation, handling of the problem and, cer- 
tainly, GROWTH in the subject. 

Some results for which we as teachers should strive are 
growth in art judgments; establishing standards of good 
taste; developing ability to detect art quality; and, appre- 


thusly? Some educators say tests need not destroy individ 
vality in pupils, but there are dangers involved. 

Have you ever made any investigation into the reliability 
of teachers grades? Select twenty or thirty drawings, num- 
ber each one so that name and class cannot be identified. 
Have each teacher assign a symbol grade; tabulate and com- 
pare the results, the findings will be startling! 

Some authors say that standardized tests provide a more 
accurate and objective method for judging the quality of 
pupils’ work. The tests which | have been able to obtain 
are out-dated, however, each contains some pertinent facts. 
The Kline-Carey and Thorndike tests date back to 1923; Mc- 
Carty Scale—1924, and Goodenough Scale—1926. The illus- 
trations in these draw laughs and comments from students. 

A very good pupil evaluation and one which they enjoy 
and enter into sincerely is the same method as the one men- 


iation of beauty in our surroundings. 

Giles says, “In so far as education is concerned, the de- 
velopment of human beings is the goal.”* Do grades bring 
this about? “The actual extent to which we reach that goal 
can be definitely stated by no one on earth,” continues Giles. 

It would seem that the best we can do is to make judg- 
ments as to what is most and which least helpful in a par- 
ticular situation. The grades or judgments | want to place 
on my students’ cards are: ability to use art in every day 
life, readily, enjoyable and successfully; ability to solve spe- 
cific problems on the basis of their art training; and growth 
of the individual in manipulation and appreciation of things 
about him. 


‘Wm. G. Whitford “An Introduction to Art Education” 
*H. H. Giles “Teacher-Pupil Planning” 
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CREATIVE 


ART ACTIVITIES INA 


VIEWER-PARTICIPATION TYPE 
TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Since early February, 1952, the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News station WBEN-TV has sponsored a 
weekly television program of creative art activ- 
ities for children. The present series of children’s 
programs which is televised on Wednesdays at 
5:00 P.M., grew out of an earlier series of morn- 
ing programs for parents where considerable 
audience interest in children’s art activities was 
shown. 

Each week boys and girls throughout western 
New York, northeastern Pennsylvania, and 
southern Ontario, Canada, are encouraged, via 
television, to work along with the moderator of 
the “Fun to Learn About Art” program and four 
children who are studio participants. The pro- 
gram moderator is a college professor who spe- 
cializes in art teacher education. The four child 
participants are chosen by local public school 
teachers and administrators on the basis of per- 
sonality, appearance, and variation in art 
ability. 

An attempt is made in selecting each group 
of children (who usually participate for several 
weeks in succession) to choose one child who 
has less than average art ability for his age, 
two children who have average art ability for 
their age, and one child who has better than 
average art abiilty for his age. Two boys and 
two girls are selected, representing one each of 
the following age categories: seven or eight; 
nine or ten; eleven or twelve; and thirteen or 
fourteen. Care is also taken to select children 
with varied personality types as well as varied 
family backgrounds in order that many factors 
may be considered in helping to make the par- 
ticipants somewhat representative of the view- 
ing audience. The underlying theory is that if the 
moderator cannot offer sufficient guidance to a 


studio participant in order to enable him to 
produce personally-satisfying work during the 
program, he cannot expect children of similar 
background and personality structure in the 
viewing audience to produce work which is 
personally-satisfying. This theory is further em- 
ployed by encouraging viewers to send in ex- 
amples of work they have produced during or 
after the televised art programs together with 
any comments concerning their work which they 
may wish to make. 

Some of the work sent in by children is shown 
during the television program. These examples 
are discussed briefly by the moderator, and 
sometimes by the studio participants as well. 


*Professor of Art, State University of New York College for Teachers at Buffalo, Moderator of WBEN—TV’s ‘Fun To Learn About Art” 
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An attempt is made to point out various 
strengths and weaknesses in the work, with em- 
phasis placed on originality, composition, con- 
trast, and the various techniques employed by 
the children. 

Through his work as supervisor of student 
teaching, the moderator frequently meets chil- 
dren who are regular viewers of the program. 
When he finds a group of children who, under 
the guidance of a classroom teacher or art con- 
sultant, have developed new and interesting 
ways of working with media suggested on the 
television programs, he suggests that the group 
elect two or three representatives to appear as 
guests on the television program and to show 
some of the work of their group. This feature 
of the program has proved very popular with 
children as well as their teachers, since it calls 
much needed attention to the outstanding work 
being done in many schools, in addition to the 
fact that it establishes closer relations between. 
the viewing audience and the program partici- 
pants. 

The art materials needed for each program 
are listed in a booklet used as a supplement to 
the program and offered free of charge to those 
who write in for it.* In addition to a list of 
needed materials, the “Fun to Learn About Art” 
booklet includes descriptive paragraphs under 
topic headings such as “Be Creative! Think Up 
Your Own Ideas”; “Do Your Own Work—Don’t 
Copy”; “Make a Collection of Your Best Work”; 
“Be a Neat and Orderly Worker”; “Scrap Ma- 
terials to Collect”; “Suggestions for Parents, 
Teachers, and Youth Group Leaders”; and “Sug- 
gested Reading”; and a list of local schools and 
museums which offer after-school and Saturday 
art instruction for children. 

The introductory paragraphs of the supple- 
mental booklet set forth the basic philosophy of 
art education which underlies the televised art 
programs. Several of these paragraphs are 
quoted here in order that the reader may more 
fully understand the philosophic basis of this 
venture. 


Be Creative! Think Up Your Own Ideas 

In all of our programs we use art activities 
which are creative. We all do our own work, 
design our own paintings and craft objects, and 
try to think of new ways of working with art 
materials. We don’t copy the work of other boys 


*Readers who wish copies of this booklet may secure them 
free of charge by writing to the author at WBEN-TV, Buffalo 
2, New York. 


and girls, we don’t trace drawings made by 
others, and we don’t use paintings and craft 
kits where someone else has had the fun of 
drawing a picture or making a design with 
nothing left for us to do but fill in the colors or 
assemble the parts. We don’t use these kits or 
such things as coloring books because we know 
that they harm our imagination, and make it 
harder to create things for ourselves. We take 
special pride in thinking up new ways of using 
art materials, in making pictures and craft ob- 
jects which are different from those made by 
others, and in seeing who can do the most 
original work. 


Do Your Own Work—Don’'t Copy 


During each program the moderator and the 
children in the studio tell and show you many 
different ways of working with art materials, 
and you will enjoy seeing how differently each 
person works. Be sure, then, that your work is 
also creative and that you do not copy the work 
done by the children on the program. When you 
feel that you have done a nice piece of work 
which is entirely your own, and you would like 
us to see it, mail it in! We are always happy to 
see the work being done at home by boys and 
girls in the viewing audience, and we may be 
able to show some of it on the “Fun to Learn 
About Art” program. Complete instructions for 
mailing in samples of your work are given on 
Page 8. 


Make a Collection of Your Best Work 


As you grow older you will enjoy looking at 
art work you did when you were younger. So 
save samples of your best work. But don’t save 
everything! The best thing about art activities 
is the fun you have while you are doing them, 
and not the thing you paint or make. But when 
you do an exceptionally nice piece of work 
which you would like to keep, save it. Drawings, 
paintings and other flat things like potato prints 
can be stored in a portfolio. Masks, clay pieces 
and objects made of wood, leather, or other 
bulky materials can be wrapped in newspaper 
and stored in cardboard boxes. But remember! 
Don’t save everything or you will have the whole 
house full of them! 


Be a Neat and Orderly Worker 


Arrange your art materials before the pro- 
gram so they are easy to use. Place them on a 
card table or section of the floor which has 
been covered with several layers of newspaper 
(or a piece of oilcloth) to protect it against spilled 


paint, paste and other materials. If you are 
painting, doing clay modeling, or doing pasted 
paper work on a card table, it is a gaod idea to 
spread newspapers on the floor around the table 
as well as on the table itself. Try to work in a 
place where you can easily look over at the 
television screen to get suggestions as you work. 


Always clean up after you have finished 
working. You may wish to continue working on 
an art activity after the television program is 
over, but when you do stop, remember to put all 
materials back where they belong and clean up 
the place where you have been working. Learn- 
ing to be a neat and orderly worker is just as 
important as making an interesting art object. 


Some of the creative art activities included in 
the programs which have been televised to date 
include: 

Making Hand Puppets, Making Pasted Paper 
Animals, Printing With Carrots, Potatoes, and 
Sticks, Finger Painting, Making Crayon Batiks, 
Making Crayon Etchings, Making Paper Bag 
Masks, Decorating Easter Eggs, Drawing Imagi- 
native Animals, Making Mobile Sculptures, Mak- 
ing Paper Sculptures, Spatter Printing With a 
Toothbrush, Tempera Painting, Making Water- 
color Silhouettes, Making Pasted Paper Masks, 
Making Crayon Fold-ups. 

An additional seventy-five art activities have 
been lined up for future programs, and more are 
being added every week as ideas originate in 
the minds of the participants, the moderator, in- 
terested child viewers (some of whom still sug- 
gest tracing and using “craft kits”), teachers, 
youth group leaders, and parents. An attempt is 
made to choose art activities which require only 


those materials which are easily obtainable or 
readily available in most homes. Activities re- 
quiring the use of sharp knives or other unusu- 
ally dangerous tools or materials are not se- 
lected because many viewers are un-supervised 
pre-school children. 

By the end of the thirtieth “Fun to Learn About 
Art” program over ten thousand requests for 
the supplemental booklet had been received. 
According to viewer ratings, the Wednesday 
evening program has an audience estimated at 
about 100,000, made up largely of school-age 
children but including many pre-school children, 
parents, and other adults as well. 

Numerous unsolicited comments concerning 
the programs have been received, and these 
would seem to indicate some degree of validity 
in the following conclusions: that children enjoy 
art activities which are creative; that sugges- 
tions made on a television program concerning 
the harmfulness of coloring books, pre-sketched 
painting kits, etc., seem to make a lasting im- 
pression on children; that many teachers, both 
art specialists and classroom teachers, are heart- 
ily in favor of constructive, educational, viewer- 
participation type art programs on television; 
and that parents are enthusiastic about a tele- 
vision program which (1) gives their children an 
opportunity to actually do something construc- 
tive instead of merely sitting in front of a tele- 
vision set and staring at it, (2) tends to quiet 
and relax children prior to the dinner hour, and 
(3) keeps children out of the kitchen and there- 
fore out of mother’s way! 

A few negative criticisms have been received, 
but these have all been concerned with the 
messiness of some art activities such as paper 
mache, with complaints that the children were 
getting paste and bits of torn paper on the 
rug or furniture in the living room. The moder- 
ator has, however, warned the viewers repeat- 
edly that for messy art activities they should 
spread several layers of newspaper on the floor 
or card table upon which they are working or, 
if necessary, wait until the program is over and 
work in the basement or in a room with a linole- 
um-surfaced floor. 

The cost of the programs is borne by the Buf- 
falo Evening News Station WBEN-TV as a public 
service feature. In addition to the cost of pub- 
lishing thousands of copies of the 8-page sup- 
plemental booklet and mailing them to children 
who write in for them, the station pays the 
wages of cameramen, lighting and sound en- 
gineers, the rental of studio facilities, the 
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salaries of the producer and floor man, a fee 
for the moderator, and the cost of art materials 
used in the programs. Considered over a period 
of several weeks, this amounts to a greater 
monetary investment in the furtherance of crea- 
tive art education than some school systems in- 
vest in art education over a period of several 
years. 

In addition to the hope that this program will 
stimulate local schools into investing more fully 
in their own art education programs than they 
have in the past, it is hoped that art educators in 
other parts of the country will be able to interest 


local television station administrators in public 
service art educational programs of the partici- 
pation type described here. Perhaps additional 
stations will become interested not only insofar 
as increased juvenile viewing audiences are con- 
cerned, but chiefly because programs of this 
type offer children an opportunity to actually 
participate in constructive, educational art ac- 
tivities. 

For those who wish to study the program 
structure more closely, arrangements can be 
made for visits to the WBEN-TV studios during 
the telecasting of an art program. 


NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


IOWA SCHOOL ART AACTE TO MEET IN 
ON TV CHICAGO FEBRUARY 12TH 


The scope of Art Education in lowa is being 
supplemented this year by a weekly program in 
television. The live show is being televised every 
Friday morning from WOI-TV Ames, lowa. The 
series is written by Frank Wachowiak, Head, Art 
Education, State University of lowa, lowa City. 
Mr. Wachowiak also monitors the program us- 
ing a different group of children from the Ames 
area each week. 

The fall series of twelve shows emphasized 
three-dimensional projects for the intermediate 
grades including papier mache, clay masks, 
scrap constructions, puppets, and mobiles. 

The spring series which began January 9th 
is devoted to two-dimensional art projects. These 
will include figure drawing, crayon explora- 
tions, print making, portrait painting, posters, 
landscape painting, mural making and collage. 

The program is planned to approximate an 
actual art class situation. Discussion by teacher 
and students, technique demonstration, work- 
shop period, and final evaluation of project are 
highlighted on each show. 

Kinescopes of the first series were made and 
it is hoped these will be made available for 
schools outside the range of TV coverage. The 
program has been greeted with favorable com- 
ment by teachers, students and parent. 


Clifton Gayne, Jr., University of Minnesota, 
NAEA Representative on the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Edu- 
cation of AACTE, sends the following announce- 
ment: 

“The Annual Meeting of the AACTE will be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. Of particu- 
lar interest to art educators will be the program 
for Friday evening: Contributions of special sub- 
ject areas to general education. Keynote speak- 
er, Dr. Henry Morgenau, Higgins Professor of 
Physics and Natural Philosophy, Yale University, 
and a panel representing four major divisions 
of the special areas, one of which is Fine Arts. 

“On Saturday morning, there will be meet- 
ings of separate discussion groups representing 
the major special fields concentrating on specific 
contributions each special field can make to the 
general education of teachers. During the art 
education meeting there will be discussion on 
developing and applying standards for art 
teachers within the AACTE accreditation frame- 
work. The significance of the AACTE meetings for 
art educators is the opportunity which is pro- 
vided to work with and influence nearly all of 
the head administrators of the leading teacher 
preparation institutions in the country. For years 
we have agreed in our art education meetings 


that presenting our point of view to such a group 
could solve many of our problems which we 
cannot solve by talking to ourselves. Many ad- 
ministrators in AACTE meetings have expressed 
great eagerness to learn more about what art 
education can offer to their institutions and pro- 
grams. The time is auspicious to repay their in- 
terest and support with our fullest cooperation. 
Attendance is urged at this meeting for all who 
can possibly make it.” 


AMATEURS TO EXHIBIT WORKS 
AT “THE ARMORY SHOW” 


The first annual NATIONAL AMATEUR ART 
FESTIVAL sponsored by the Amateur Artist As- 
sociation of America will run nine full days from 
May 16th thru May 24th at the 69th Regimental 
Armory, Lexington Avenue & 26th Street, New 
York City. This will be the first Art Exhibition to 
be held in the Armory in the last forty years. 

In order that amateurs get an opportunity to 
display and show their work and talent, the 
Show has made arrangements to hang the first 
5,000 entries received. Also an exhibition will 
be the award winning pictures of the Associa- 
tion’s three previous competitions: oil; black and 
white; and water color. 

There will also be a continuous round of 
demonstrations in Exhibitor booths, on the stage 
in the main floor, and in the activity area. 

The sponsor of the NATIONAL AMATEUR ART 
FESTIVAL is the Amateur Artist Association of 
America, a non-profit organization, organized in 
the interest of amateur art. In addition, all the 
know-how and resources of the American Artist 
Magazine will be at the disposal of the NATION- 
AL AMATEUR ART FESTIVAL. 

Amateurs are invited to correspond immedi- 
ately with the NATIONAL AMATEUR ART FES- 
TIVAL, Suite 1103, 331 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


REGARDING 
ACCREDITATION 


Editor, Journal of the 
National Art Education Association 


Dear Sir, 


My attention has just been called to an article 
entitled “Council to Accredit Art Design Schools” 
which appeared in the November 1952 issue of 
your journal. This material was substantially 
correct seven or eight months ago following for- 
mation of the Art Council in Washington, how- 


ever, since that time and especially during the 
past month there have been new developments 
in the field of accrediting. 

The National Commission on Accrediting is 
urging that the Regional Accrediting Associations 
take over, as much as possible, functions of the 
various professional accrediting agencies. As a 
result of this move the National Association of 
Schools of Design has withdrawn its support of 
the National Art Council and is offering its facil- 
ities in the field of accreditation to the regional 
associations. You may wish to give some notice 
of this changed situation in the next issue of 
your journal. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST PICKERING, 
President, N.A.S.D. 


$200,000 FOR ARTS CENTER 
A gift of $200,000 for its new Student Arts 
Center has been received by Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., according to President 
Harold Taylor. The gift came from Curt H. Reis- 
inger of New York City, a trustee of the college. 


“ART SCOOP” FOR KANSAS 


Roy Stapp is the editor of a well balanced, 
well written, to-the-point publication of the 
Kansas Art Education Association. It is one of 
the fine examples of local publications such as 
ought to exist in every state organization. The 
ART SCOOP is broad as well as self-contained; 
it does not duplicate any job already well done. 
It is concerned with “grass roots” problems and 
ideas at local and state level. 


REYNOLDS DOES 
OUTSTANDING JOB ON MEMBERSHIP 


Richard Reynolds was charged by President 
Goss to “stir up” the membership to an aware- 
ness of its professional duty and opportunity 
by reviewing membership and by inviting others 
into the association. 

He has stepped on some toes, he has irked 
some folks by using cold facts, he has perhaps 
erred in some cases in the interpretation of 
figures. BUT HE HAS DONE A TOP JOB for which 
we should be grateful. Results? They are hard 
to predict, human beings being what they are; 
but Reynolds and N.A.E.A. officers are doing 
and have done their duty as they see it. We 
prefer to let the matter go with the French say- 
ing: “Hony soit qui mal y pense”. 


ARNE RANDALL 


SPECIALIST IN F.A. 
U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Art Materials 


Who is responsible for purchasing art materi- 
als for a classroom? Gan an administrator or 
purchasing agent select with confidence the “best 
water color brush for the money?” An excerpt 
from a letter of one of our leading art materials 
manufacturers is an indication of what we face 
when we buy art materials: 

“. . . The artists’ brushes have even more 
need for this kind of study. | am sure you are 
aware that at present the size stamped on the 
brush handle no longer is indicative of its ac- 
tual dimensions,—have been constantly re- 
ducing the actual dimensions for a given size, 
which has forced quality houses to follow 
suit in order to remain competitive. Then there 
are eight or ten different types of ferrules that 
might be used, all of which result in different 
costs. There is no standard definition or test 
for the hair used in making a brush. When 
you consider that Kolinsky hair (red sable) 
1%” in length costs $366 per pound, whereas 
Kolinsky hair 1%” in length costs $1,170 per 
pound, you will immediately recognize the 
wide variation that is possible in the actual 
cost of a brush of a given diameter merely 
by varying the proportion of lengths used. 
Our company has found this confusion par- 
ticularly disadvantageous because of our 
reputation for quality which dictates that we 
avoid the sharp practices which are possible 
because of the fact that so many schools and 
purchasing departments are unfamiliar with 
actual quality in brushes. 


By Arne Randall 


“... | want to assure you that we will give 
co-operation in making it possible for a con- 
sumer to know when he is getting the quality 
that he pays for.” 

(The prices for sable hair which | quoted 
you were the most recent prices we had from 
hairdressers in New York.) 

The number of inquiries that arise in refer- 
ence to art materials seem to indicate that this 
is a matter for the joint consideration of the 
various organizations interested in art. Some en- 
courage the establishment of an art materials 
council that would provide needed information 
on the quality of a product in relation to its cost. 
For most manufacturers of art materials are 
anxious to make available the best art materials 
for our children. 

Representation 

The fact that a number of events of national 
and international importance take place in 
Washington, D. C., and other large cities and 
that many major organizations have offices in 
these cities, indicates that art education might 
want to have official representation in some form 
in these locations to act on behalf of the art 
educators when important occasions demand it. 
It is quite possible that art education would 
benefit considerably by such official represen- 
tation. 

Meeting Needs 

How many areas of interest do we have in art 
education that could be dealt with in smaller 
group meetings to advantage, during most state, 
regional and national conferences? One na- 
tional organization, for instance, has provided 
for the many needs and interests of its members 
by arranging for 43 different group meetings 
during its national conference. Individuals with 
like interest and problems can benefit from the 
more personal approach to their needs. Some 
teachers and administrators imply that more is 
to be gained by attending a conference if the 
individual’s professional needs could be met. 
Index of American Design 

The curator of the Index of American Design, 
Erwin Christinsen, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. announces several new ex- 
hibits and slides of American folk art available 
to high schools. 
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4 ST, LOUIS 


APRIL 6-11, 1953 


Art your visit to St. Louis there will be let- 
ters saying: “We didn’t have time to see all we 
wanted to see.” Once you decide to devote a 
whole week to seeing St. Louis, every hour 
will be more enjoyable because you do not have 
to rush from place to place. You may spend 
more time enjoying those attractions which in- 
terest you most. You may see at least a sample 
or two of the interesting places surrounding the 
city and have time, too, for a little recreation. 

You may want to enjoy an early morning 
horseback ride along the picturesque bridle 
paths of Forest Park. There are two approved 
golf courses in the park, and many others at 
the splendidly appointed country clubs just out- 
side the city—courses featuring well-kept greens 
and sporty fairways which appeal to prominent 
golfers from all parts of the country. Your At- 
tractions Booklet lists golf courses open to the 
public. One of America’s largest outdoor swim- 
ming pools is in Fairground Park and there are 
other swimming pools at Marquette Playground 
and elsewhere in the city. (That is if it is not too 
cool in April). 

St. Lovis maintains more than a hundred 
public playgrounds, about forty wading pools 
for little children, more than thirty municipal 
baseball diamonds, half as many soccer fields, 
two dozen picnic grounds, numerous softball 
diamonds, handball courts, etc. In Forest Park 
alone are thirty-six tennis courts; there, and in 
other city parks, are facilities for motor-boating, 
rowing, or skating in season. St. Louis has sev- 
eral summer amusement parks including Chain 
of Rocks Amusement Park, and Forest Park High- 
lands. Adjacent to the latter is the Arena (sec- 
on in size to Madison Square Garden in New 
York City) where many sports events and exhi- 
bitions are held, as also at the Henry Kiel Muni- 
cipal Auditorium at 14th and Market Streets. 

In a week's visit you should have opportunity 
to explore beyond the city limits. St. Louis is 
entirely surrounded by recreational facilities. 
The Mississippi River is the city’s eastern boun- 
dary, and just across the river are those lakes 


which have such magnetic attraction for fisher- 
men. There is also good fishing at many points 
in St. Louis County which has the Missouri River 
for its northern boundary. Southwest of the city 
are the famous riverside playgrounds of the 
Meramec and, farther on, the Lake of the Ozarks 
with its 1300-mile shoreline. To the west of St. 
Louis are wildly beautiful Babler Memorial State 
Park and Tilles Park in St. Louis County. Wrap- 
ped around all the countryside southwest of the 
city is America’s midcontinental playground, 
nineteen thousand square miles of wonderland, 
world-famous as the Ozarks. 


A week’s visit will enable you to really ex- 
plore so many interesting places to which here- 
tofore you have given only passing glances. Try 
to find time to admire the interiors of a few of 
the numerous beautiful churches, schools and 
colleges, and other public buildings for which 
St. Louis is famous. Visit at least one metropoli- 
tan newspaper plant and at least one radio 
broadcasting studio. Spend a little while watch- 
ing the planes come and go, at Lambert-St.Louis 
Airport. Contrive to see one or two of the great 
manufacturing plants at work, and at least one 
of the mammoth wholesale establishments. Be- 
tween times, get in a few little shopping trips 
through the wonderland that is retail St. Louis. 

It is important, not only that you should see 
all the places and attractions that are most in- 
teresting to you, but that you may be able to 
devote sufficient time to seeing them right. Also 
you will be able to temper the busy hours of 
the Conference with some relaxation. In case 
you are not using your own car, you may ride 
St. Louis Public Service Company buses and 
streetcars to practically any point in the Greater 
St. Louis area. Adult fare is 12 cents cash or 
three tokens for 35 cents. Express bus fare is 
15 cents. 

The Gray Line Sight-Seeing Tours of St. Louis 
operate two sight-seeing lecture tours daily. 
Guests are shown the principal points of interest 
in St. Louis and conducted through several places 
of historical and unusual interest to visitors. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


CHILDREN’S BAZAAR 
LOCAL SCHOOL ART 
WORKSHOPS 
EXHIBITS 
DISCUSSIONS 
ADDRESSES 


SOME OF THE LEADING 
SPEAKERS 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
INVITATION 


May | take this opportunity to invite all mem- 
bers of the National Art Education Association 
to be with us during our Second Biennial Confer- 
ence in St. Louis, April 6 through 11, 1953. Your 
participation in the Conference activities will be 
welcomed. We are certain our Conference theme, 
ART AND HUMAN VALUES, will warrant your 
interest. It offers all of us interested in better 
education for our young people the opportunity 
to bring into focus the relationship between art 
education and those values which give substance 
to our democratic society. 

Your attendance is needed not only to bolster 
the courage of those directly charged with re- 
sponsibility for success of the conference but 
also to present, in behalf of art education, a 
united effort to define our problems more clearly 
and to make it evident to all educators that we 
recognize our responsibilities and are willing 
and able to deal effectively with them. 

Unfortunately, not all of you can appear on 
panels or be speakers. All, however, can make a 
direct contribution to art education by assisting 
on committees and stating your views objec- ZIRBES 
tively in discussion groups. 

The city of St. Louis will welcome you; its mu- 
seums, its schools, its hotels and restaurants, 
shops and other facilities will be at your dispo- 
sal. The St. Louis Arrangements Committee will 
do everything it can to make your stay a pleas- 
ant one, and your National Art Education Asso- 
ciation will do all in its power to make your 
program a memorable one. 

We'll see you in St. Louis. AND MANY OTHERS STILL TO BE CONFIRMED 

DALE GOSS, Pres., N.A.E.A. 


TAYLOR 


‘SART EDUCATION and HUMAN VALUES’’ 


WITHIN OUR REGIONALS 


PACIFIC ARTS PRODUCES 


VISUAL STATEMENTS ARE ISSUED 


A set of 40 2 x 2” Color Slides in Cardboard 
Mounts produced in collaboration with the Pa- 
cific Arts Association and the National Art Edu- 
cation Association by Dr. Fred Block is now 
ready for sale. The following statement by John 
Olsen of Long Beach tells the story of this 
project. 

“With the rise of modern technology and the 
consequent complexity of modern living, there 
has come an increasing need for artists and 
teachers to collaborate in using contemporary 
materials, concepts, and design techniques for 
the purpose of showing in visual form the con- 
tributions of the visual arts to a realization of 
our democratic way of life. This set of slides 
has been made from an exhibit especially pre- 
pared for this purpose at the 1952 Convention 
of the Pacific Arts Association in Los Angeles. 

“Sixteen eminent California artists, each repre- 
senting a different field of art activity, were in- 
vited to participate in the exhibit. Each artist 
was asked to submerge personal attitudes in 
the interest of general thinking about his par- 
ticular field. Included in the list of artists: Mary 
Sheridan, packaging; Laura Andreson, ceramics; 
Henriette Miller, jewelry; Jules Engel, animation; 
Hudson Roysher, product design; Jerome Gould, 
advertising design; Webb Anderson, mobile 
sculpture; Carol Sagar, interior design; Lovella 
Ballerino, apparel design; Rico Lebrun, paint- 
ing; Robert Alexander, community planning; 
Garrett Eckbo, landscape design; William Becket 
Jr., architecture; Leonard Nadel, photography; 
Ida May Anderson, Public School Art Education; 
Russell Smith, Museum Art Education. 

“Frances Roberts Nugent of the Los Angeles 
County Museum and Martin Lee Friedman of East 
Los Angeles Junior College coordinated the 
work of the artists so there would be unity of 
idea and visual form. Mr. Friedman prepared 
an initial design of the total exhibit and the 
individual artists were asked to work within 
this framework. 

“Also included in the slides are photographs 
of two of the Commercial Exhibits, one designed 
by Charles Eames for the Herman Miller Com- 
pany and one by Emmy Zweybruck for the 
American Crayon Company. 
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“The slides should prove to be of great value 
to both schools and art galleries not only from 
the standpoint of exhibit design and planning 
but also for showing the inter-relationship be- 
tween the many fields of art as they function in 
our daily living. The slides may be rented for 


= 
‘ 
SOME EXAMPLES OF THE SLIDES 


$7.00 from Dr. |. L. deFrancesco, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of N.A.E.A., Kutztown, Pennsylvania or they 
may be purchased directly from Dr. Fred Block, 
1309 North Genesee Avenue, Hollywood 46, 
California for $30.00 for the complete set of 
forty slides. Written statements by each exhibit- 
ing artist are enclosed in a separate study book- 
let.” (J.W.O.) 


EASTERN ARTS PLANS 


THREE SUB-REGIONAL DISTRICT 
MEETINGS MAY 1-2, 1953 


The three district conventions are determined 
by the geographical arrangement of states which 
constitutes the Eastern Arts Association. How- 
ever, attendance is not restricted to the member's 
residence, members may participate in that con- 
vention which is geographically most convenient. 


District One Meeting—Pittsburgh. The theme 
DIRECTIONS IN ART EDUCATION will challenge 
the many members who have indicated their in- 
tention to attend the DISTRICT CONVENTION at 
PITTSBURGH. Opening with an opportunity to 
visit the public schools; the College of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Carnegie Insti- 
tute and Museum Laboratories. 


Dr. Manuel Barkan, Ohio State University, will 
address the convention during the Friday after- 
noon general session. 

The convention dinner, presided over by Mr. 
George T. Miller, Chief, Art Education, will be 
highlighted by the Taylor Allderdice High School 
creative dance group in a presentation of “At 
The Circus”. 

Artist-Craftsmen will be featured Friday eve- 
ning in demonstrations of wire and tin mobiles 
and stabiles, prints, flower arrangement, enam- 
eling, ceramics, creative weaving, scrap mater- 
ials, jewelry, metal sculpture, and collages. 

Materials and discussion workshops are 
scheduled for Saturday morning. The workshops 
will present opportunities to work with materials 
and participate in discussions of important 
aspects of art education. 


Highlights of the St. Louis conference will con- 
stitute the afternoon general meeting. It will be 
presided over by Dr. Edward Mattil of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


The convention will close with film showings, 
tours and a tea. 


District Two Meeting. It will be held in con- 
junction with the New York State Art Teachers 
Association Convention. The theme of the con- 
vention is “ART—THE COMMON DENOMINA- 
TOR”. 


A review of the tentative program augurs 
well for a splendid opportunity to see, hear and 
discuss the relationship of art education to child 
growth. 

Friday morning will be devoted to viewing 
exhibits, student demonstrations and previewing 
art films. The convention keynote address will be 
presented at noon, Friday. This event will be 
highlighted by representatives from the State 
Government, State Education Department and 
Associates in Home Economics, Industrial Art 
and Elementary Education. 


Saturday morning is reserved for the meeting 
planned by the Eastern Arts Association. A gen- 
eral session and NYSATA business meeting, Sat- 
urday afternoon will close the convention. 


District Three Meeting. This conclave will be 
held in Worcester, Massachusetts and will be 
formally opened with a general session at ten 
o'clock, Friday morning. 

An address of welcome by Thomas F. Power, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, will be fol- 
lowed by Andrew B. Holmstrom’s greetings of 
the city. The keynote address will be presented 
by Bishop John Wright. 

Four Workshop Discussion Groups are planned 
for the afternoon. 

Following the convention dinner, there will 
be a general session presided over by Mr. Gor- 
don Reynolds, President, Massachusetts School 
of Art, Boston. Mr. Ashley Montague will ad- 
dress the session. 

The tentative program for Saturday orning 
is devoted to a continuation of the Workshop 
Discussion Groups with an interjection of a cof- 
fee hour at ten-thirty. 

Mr. Harold Lindergreen will preside at the 
afternoon session when summarized reports of 
discussion groups and highlights of the N.A.E.A. 
Conference will be presented. 

The convention will terminate with an illus- 
trated talk about the Children’s Art Classes con- 
ducted at the Worcester Art Museum. 


_ — 


REPORT 


ON MEMBERSHIP... . THUS FAR 


@ THIS ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL WILL REACH ONLY THOSE WHO HAVE PAID 
DUES FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. UPWARDS OF 3700 HAVE RECEIVED ISSUES 
FOR OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER ON LAST YEAR’S MEMBERSHIP, 

@ THIS IS THE RECORD OF 1952-53 MEMBERSHIP AS WE GO TO PRESS 
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DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS by Martin L. Wolf, 
New York, 1952, the Philosophical Library, 
$10.00. 

Art educators have been claiming for some 
time that every man is an artist. This point of 
view has, in large measure, suggested to a vast 
audience, that they “try their hand”, for pleas- 
ure and avocation, at some form of art expres- 
sion. Thus the sphere of the arts has been 
widened and its adherents have become legion. 

It is logical then that someone should have 
undertaken the arduous task and painstaking 
scholarship required to produce a work like the 
DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS. Martin Walf has 
rendered signal service in the sphere of the arts 
by providing a basis for intelligent communi- 
cation or reference through which the larger 
public, referred to above, may converse intelli- 
gently. The scholar and student of art is likewise 
benefited by a perusal of such a work. 

The chief value of the book is not its obviously 
utilitarian scope but rather its indirect possi- 
bilities as a purveyor of culture. 

But alas! Someone should have posted Mr. 
Wolf to include many terms used frequently by 
art educators. Perhaps a section on the termi- 
nology of art education would have made the 
work even more useful. However, that is a slight 
flaw that only an educator would point out. 

Every culture of significance in the Western 
or Oriental sphere has been taken into account; 
every great civilization is carefully surveyed. 
Art educators need a copy of this scholarly book 
on their desks. It may prove to be a boon. 


GREAT PAINTINGS FROM THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY OF ART, edited by Huntington Cairns 
and John Walker, 1952, McMillan, New York, 
$15.00. 


GREAT PAINTINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART contains 85 reproductions of 
the masterpieces which are our national treas- 
ures. Since the publication of the earlier volume 
in 1944, the collection has been notably en- 
larged and it is from these additions that the 
editors have made new selections, representing 
periods from the fifteenth century. There are no 
duplications. The text opposite each plate has 
been chosen from the world’s literature to il- 
luminate the painting’s significance. The quality 
of the reproductions is high and the format of 
the book extremely handsome. Teachers and su- 
pervisors of art, art historians, in fact all per- 
sons who deal with the humanities, will find this 
volume of great value and a priceless addition 
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briefs on BOOKS | 
and VISUAL AIDS | 


to their library and collection of fine reproduc- 
tions. Most significant, it would seem, is the au- 
thoritative editorship of the volume from the 
National Gallery. 

Huntington Cairns, Secretary, Treasurer and 
General Counsel of the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., since 1943, was graduated 
from Baltimere City College in 1922 and in 1925 
received an LL.D. from the University of Mary- 
land. Admitted to the Maryland Bar in 1926, 
Mr. Cairns was special legal adviser to the U. S. 
Treasury Department for many years; he was 
chairman of the radio program, “Invitation to 
Learning”; from 1943 to 1946, Secretary and a 
member of the American Commission for the 
protection and salvage of artistic and historic 
monuments in war areas. Mr. Cairns has lec- 
tured at many American educational institutions 
and is the author and editor of several books. 

John Walker, chief curator of the National 
Gallery of Art since 1939, was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania took his A.B. at Harvard 
University in 1930. He was Associate in charge 
of the Department of Fine Arts, American Aca- 
demy, Rome, Italy, from 1935 to 1939; special 
adviser, American Commission for the protec- 
tion and salvage of artistic and historic monu- 
ments in Europe from 1943 to 1946. He is the 
author of several books, including “Master- 
pieces of Painting from the National Gallery of 
Art” which he edited with Huntington Cairns. 

I. L. deF. 


THE ETERNAL DRAMA—Richard Rosenheim, The 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1952, 295 pp.; $6.00. 


“Man during his stay on earth constantly feels 
himself confronted by three fundamental riddles: 
the enigma of the sky; the enigma of the earth; 
and the enigma of his own self.” 

The author in his work seeks to show how, 
over and over again, the human race through 
countless debates, debacles and struggles has 
sought to assert itself. He explains and argues 
how through centuries of probing into systems 
of “mysteries” towering individuals such as 
Peter, Paul, Sister Roswitha, Dante, Shakespeare 
and Goethe, and modern playwrights as Ibsen, 
Strindberg and O'Neill have sought to give man 


a positiveness to look toward. In a most provoca- 
tive manner the reader is led to realize how 
“humanity on her organic way of progressive 
evolution was led to fate shaping hours of cru- 
cial decision by a wise and higher guidance”. 

In the book, we travel from the remotest cul- 
tures of old Mexico, Ancient Egypt, India, Greece, 
Palestine, Rome to Medieval and Modern Europe 
and to America. We view this quest for the 
philosopher’s stone as an unfolding and eternal 
drama shaping and re-shaping itself in man’s 
struggle between two powerful polarities con- 
stantly at war to win his capacities of soul and 
spirit for their contrary intentions, embodied in 
what the author calls “Mysteries of Light and 
Darkness”. Always, when the time is at hand, 
the “Mysteries of Light sent one of their lofty 
representatives to earth, to point the proper way 
out of the deadlock to humanity.” Thus the mes- 
sages of Hermes, Buddha, Socrates and Christ, 
re-echoed by Shakespeare, Goethe, Wagner, and 
Steiner who crusade in the name of love for 
fellow-man against the “joyful science” of the 
anti-Christ. 

The authentic arguments and propositions are 
based upon much research. Of special interest 
to those interested in theatre along with philo- 
sophical and historical developments are the 
descriptions of the ancient religious rites or 
mysteries of Mexico, Egypt, Tibet, the Greeks and 
the “Mystery of Golgotha”. (The author uses the 
word mystery as an abstract and all-powerful 
happening which in its drama of life has trans- 
muted our state of being, our outlook). The 
theatre of Nero’s time and the mystery plays of 
Medieval Europe are described. Interpretations 
are made of Shakespeare’s “Tempest” as it bears 
on the theme and of Goethe’s “Faust” and its 
Volksbuch origin. The ideals of Strindberg, I|b- 
sen, Tolstoi and O’Neill are discussed as well as 
the offerings of Lord Byron, Richard Wagner, 
Rudolf Steiner and Albert Steffan. 

The reviewer has found this work, stimulating 
and highly provocative and recommends it to 
those who are interested in theatre from a 
broader, more abstract sense in its relation to 
life itself. 

HAROLD C. MANTZ, 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 


LET’S DRAW WITH CRAYONS, a coronet instruc- 
tional film prepared with the collaboration of 
George T. Miller, Chief, Art Education, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

This film is recommended for use in grades 
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2-6, with adults and other groups in Art, Parent- 
Teachers groups, and Teacher Education classes. 


Behind the Scenes 

Here is an art demonstration lesson that will 
assist the teacher in instructing her class in the 
techniques and uses of crayons. It shows that 
crayons are easy to master and to use to create 
interesting effects. Through this film children will 
become encouraged to experiment with cray- 
ons in new ways. 

The setting is a sixth grade art class. A wide 
variety of artcraft work is in progress—each 
child is working at his own speed, in his own 
manner, and at different things. The art activ- 
ities are expressions of each child’s needs and 
interests—school subjects, hobbies, or pets. 

Attention is focused on the individual art proj- 
ects of five children who are working with cray- 
ons. As the camera moves from child to child, 
we watch how crayons are used skillfully to 
achieve pleasing effects. We also see the less 
pleasing results when crayons are handled awk- 
wardly. By watching the children perform, we 
learn that individual crayon strokes are impor- 
tant, and that these strokes vary with the effects 
we wish to produce and the kinds of materials 
used. We also learn something about color, 
value, texture, and design. 


Acknowledgement is made to the representa- 
tive of the following companies for their gener- 
ous technical assistance in the preparation of 
the film: Milton Bradley Company; Binney and 
Smith Company; and Favor Ruhl and Company, 
Inc., distributors for American Crayon Company 
products. 


FILM FACTS: 


Length—1 reel 
16mm sound motion picture 
In color or black and white 


THE SIXTH CHAIR 


The National School Service Institute offers to 
schools and groups of education a film entitled 
“The Sixth Chair.” 

“The Sixth Chair” is a vacant chair in a circle 
of a small discussion group met to consider edu- 
cational problems. The film depicts in a very 
effective way the negative effects of compla- 
cency with reference to interest in educational 
problems. It is a film with a message. 

Persons desiring to use the film should address 
inquiries to the N.S.S.I. 


E 


THE ENDURING ART OF JAPAN, Langdon War- 
ner, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1952, $6.50. 


Langdon Warner has written out of his inti- 
mate and adventurous experiences in the East, 
an appreciative piece of writing about the 
seventh and eighth century arts of Japan. He 
lived for several years immersed in the virtually 
unchanged atmosphere of the ancient capital of 
Nara in daily contact with Japanese scholars. In 
this book he did not concern himself with chro- 
nological data, but sought for significant values 
for contemporary Americans in the traditions 
of Japanese folk arts, in the conventions of 
Japanese brush work, and in the tea ceremony 
and gardens as an expression of the Zen Budd- 
histic culture. 

In the folk arts he describes for us the trans- 
plantation of highly developed crafts and crafts- 
men from China into the virgin soil of primitive 
Japanese life of the eighth century. The trans- 
plantation thrived because the prevailing atti- 
tude toward the master craftsmen was almost as 
toward a priesthood. They were the “keepers”, 
the interpreters of natural laws and intercessors 
toward the gods of nature as found in the wood, 
the clays, the fibers, and metals of the crafts- 
man. But it thrived also because the craftsman 
himself found in his work an essential require- 
ment of growth, that it allowed him and trained 
him to become a complete person, with full re- 
sponsibility for his own, and later for other 
apprentice’s work. This, says Mr. Warner, is the 
prime necessity of valid creative art of a people, 
from which may grow the flower of genius. 


For the contemporary artist in America, he 
points out that the relationship of technique to 
nature itself in Japanese ink drawings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries became ab- 
stractly symbolic. Combined with a supreme 
mastery of execution, what he calls a shorthand 
method of conventional brush strokes to repre- 
sent nature developed into an alphabet of form, 
readily legible to the Oriental mind. 


The tea ceremony, almost incomprehensible 
to Western minds, is a social art practiced alike 
by the least of persons and by the elite. Mr. 
Warner interprets it as the most powerful and 
ubiquitous force to inculcate simplicity, direct- 
ness and self-restraint in the taste of the Japa- 
nese people. In the art of gardens, which is as- 
sociated very closely with the tea ceremony, he 
disparages the emphasis Western writers have 
placed on the philosophical content in the de- 


sign, implying that this may be Western senti- 
mentality about the Orient. Rather he interprets 
the harmony of garden with stream and archi- 
tectural detail as a willingness on the part of 
the garden to work with nature and in subor- 
dination to her laws. To him the aesthetic content 
of garden design is in what he calls the teasing 
charm of incompleteness, a consummate art of 
understatement and suggestiveness. The be- 
holder is led to imagine for himself, not to see 
all of nature in a carefully nurtured plot. 


The teachings of Zen Buddhism are illustrated 
(but not define to the Western mind) by a few 
chosen phrases of poetry and by some incon- 
clusive answers to unanswerable questions. Zen 
omits all forms of theorizing dogma, philosophi- 
cal doctrine, and indoctrination. This powerful 
force in Japanese culture is philosophically a 
search for truth which is in itself inclusive of 
evil and untruth. Studied in solitude and medi- 
tation, its practitioners emerge to study the 
world of reality lest they begin to confuse sym- 
bol with fact. The ultimate goal is, in the visual 
arts, to stimulate man to seek the infinite with- 
out invalidating his experience of it either with 
mundane fact (realism) or with doctrine (techno- 
logical stagnation). 


Langdon Warner has devoted a scholarly and 
active life to the task of interpreting the East 
to the West. Another book, now under way, will 
deal with Japanese sculpture of the eighth cen- 
tury. 


MORE FILMS FROM BRITAIN 
In Time of Pestilence—Rental $1.00. Sale $10.00 
Written by Thomas Nashe 
Narrated by Thomas Nashe 
Drawings by Michael Ayrton 
2% minutes 


The Pythoness—Rental $1.00. Sale $10.00 
Written by Kathleen Raine 
Narrated by Mary Morris 
Drawings by Henry Moore 
3 Minutes 


John Gilpin—Rental $2.00. Sale $32.50 
Written by William Cowper 


Narrated by Cecil Trouncer 
Drawings by Ronald Searle 
11 minutes 


MAKE HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW 


Having explored all possibility of handling SON prepared for us the following list of hotels 
the reservations in St. Louis, it was concluded with the thought that all listed are WITHIN 
that it is best for each person to make his own REACH of our headquarters. 
arrangements. Mr. Gregory Lucey of the JEFFER- PLEASE, ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW! 

*St. Louis Hotel Room Rates 
Rooms for Two 
Singles Doubles Twins 2-Room Suites 

*tadems Hotel ........... $3.57-$ 7.50 $5.10-$ 7.50 

4.00- 8.00 6.50- 8.50 7.50- 9.50 $16.00 & up 

DeSoto—100 rms. ......... 4.50- 7.50 6.50- 10.50 8.00- 9.00 12.50- 15.00 

Jefferson—450 rms. ........ 5.00- 9.00 8.00- 12.00 10.00- 12.50 21.00 & up 

3.50- 5.00 5.00- 7.25 8.50 9.00- 12.50 

5.00- 9.00 6.50- 10.00 9.00- 11.00 16.50 & up 

4.00- 7.50 5.50- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 12.50 & up 

5.00- 10.00 6.50- 12.00 8.50- 12.00 14.50 & up 

**Mid-Town Hotel ......... 2.00- 7.50 2.00- 7.50 

4.50- 8.50 6.50- 10.50 7.50- 10.50 

5.85- 10.00 8.50- 13.00 9.00- 13.00 12.00- 24.00 

Statler-—150 rms. .......... 5.00- 10.00 7.50- 12.00 9.00- 13.00 28.00- 29.00 

3.50- 5.00 6.00- 7.50 7.50- 8.50 


*The above quoted rates are existing rates but are, of course, subject to any change which may be made in the future. 
**For Negroes only 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded in 1844, P R A T T e 

108th year, America’s oldest school of art for e 
M 0 0 7 women. Four year professional degree and di- I N Ss T I T U T E . 

ploma programs. Special classes for teachers. 

Children’s Saturday classes. Internationally fam- THE ART SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE artist-instructors. G.I. and State approved. 


Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Modern dor- Degree Courses—Art Teacher Education, Architecture, Advertising De- 


OF sign, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design, and Textile Design. 
trated catalog, pon Dr. Harold. R. Rice, Dean, Certificate Courses—Advertising Design, Illustration, Industrial Design, 
1400 Master St. at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. and Textile Design. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean Brooklyn 5, New York 
COLOR FUNDAMENTALS 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
By Maitland E. Graves, The Art School, SIXTY CENTS 
Pratt Institute. 206 pages. $10.00 The British Magazine with the World-Wide Readership! 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE To Any Art School 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. pone 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. $5.50 Per Year The Artist Publishing Company, Ltd. 
51 Piccadilly, London, W.1., England 
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